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LOVECRAFTIAN HORROR 



By W. H. 

Lovecraftian horror is my obses- 
sion. When nothing else can cure 
boredom, I need only turn to one of 
countless books or magazines, and 
suddenly my gloom is gone. And 
when I'm feeling very bold, I try 
my hand at writing my own. That 
I have failed at coming close to writ- 
ing anything worthwhile is no mat- 
ter: the joy of making the attempt 

is great. 

And yet, when I decided to final- 
ly try to edit a magazine of Love- 
craftian fiction, I discovered that 
I was a bit uncertain as to just 
what I was looking for as an editor. 

I found that I was unable to 

describe what I meant by 
"Lovecraftian horror." I knew that 
I did not want trendy Cthulhu 

Mythos fiction. I am not 

anti-Mythos; but I hate the way 
it has usurped other forms of 
Lovecraftian horror. Indeed, one 
of the tales in this issue was re- 
jected from a Lovecraftian publica- 
tion for not being "Mythos." The 
Mythos has been overused, and 
most of the newer tales bore me, 
be they by fans or pros. I find 
very few of them truly "Lovecrafti- 
an," seeming more like the kind 
of thing Derleth was wont to 
write. I have no intention of 
publishing Cthulhu Mythos stories 
in TOLH. The small press has the 
delicious ability to act as an 
alternative to what is trendy, 
popular, and commercial. It is this 
alternative side of Lovecraftian 
horror that I hope to present. 

Lovecraftian horror conveys 
mood, atmosphere, and situations 
that were dear to H. P. Lovecraft 
and are evident in his own spectral 
and cosmic fiction. Because of the 
brilliant scholars who write for 
Crypt of Cthulhu and Lovecraft 
Studies , we are gaining a new un- 
derstanding of Lovecraft and his 
fiction. Just as Lovecraft scholar- 
ship is growing, so too should Love- 



Pugmire 

craftian fiction go forward, becom- 
ing much more than it has yet been. 
Instead of writing formula stories, 
we can use Lovecraftian themes as 
a foundation on which to try to 
build our own unique fiction. Love- 
craft is wedded to his tales; they 
are personal expressions of things 
he felt deeply. He spoke in his 
own voice, singing his own visions, 
his fears, his cosmic dreams. A 
good Lovecraftian tale should, I 
feel, express things that move us 
to profound emotions. Using HPL's 
fiction, his dreams as they are re- 
corded in his published letters, we 
can find inspiration for our own 
tales of dread. Writing horror fic- 
tion is not an attempt to escape 
from reality; rather, as it was with 
Lovecraft, it is an expression of 
those aspects of reality that move 
us creatively, as artists. And as 
humans. The horror takes second 
place to our moods, our thoughts, 
our vision and our dreams. Horror 
is merely the beloved tool with which 
we express our own fantastic re- 
ality. 

This issue, I hope, reflects the 
wide variety of fiction that has been 
inspired by Howard Phillips Love- 
craft. His influence has been tre- 
mendous and varied. Here we find 
tales set in ancient houses, a theme 
quite dear to HPL; and, too, we 
have one spectral tale set in a ceme- 
tery, a setting that haunts many of 
Lovecraft's stories, and a place 
which he was wont to haunt in real 
life. We have stories of dislocations 
in time and space, tales of earthy 
horror and of cosmic dread. 

I welcome your comments, and 
may be reached at the address be- 
low. I lack confidence as an editor, 
and your reaction to this issue will 
help direct any future issues I may 
be brave enough to attempt. 

My thanks go to the artists and 
authors who have helped me with 
this project, who share with me 
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a love for HPL and his literary crea- 
tions. It is to his memory and his 
fiction that Tales of Lovecraftian 
Horror is dedicated. My deep thanks 
go to Robert M. Price and Cryptic 
Publications for making this magazine 
possible. 

Wishing you my dark dead love, 

I beg to remain. 

Ever Thy Srvt. , 

Wilum Hopfrog Pugmire, Cent., 

537 North 66th 
Seattle, WA 98103 
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THAT WHICH DEVOURS 



By Walter C. DeBill. Jr. 



I felt a pang of nostalgia when 
I turned from the sidewalk down the 
dark walkway to the old Haemlich 
place. The tall elms were in full 
leaf and the streetlight at the cor- 
ner did not penetrate far into the 
gloom. Edgar had let the skirt of 
willowy shrubs grow long and un- 
kempt and the line of the roof was 
obscured by the trees; the few scat- 
tered window lights only emphasized 
the dark bulk of it. But I remem- 
bered from childhood long ago the 
beautiful limestone Victorian edifice 
with the long wooden porches up- 
stairs and down. It was the seat 
of my mother's family, rich in wist- 
ful memories. After my grand- 
mother's death my older brother 
Edgar, the wild brother, the un- 
predictable one, had moved into 
it. 

That was natural. He had al- 
ways taken after that side of the 
family with their wildness and imag- 
ination and touch of madness, while 
I had adopted, or, perhaps, been 
forced into, the stodgy conservative 
mold of our father's clan, stolid 
bourgeoisie all. A business degree 
at the state university, a tranquil 
apprenticeship in Father's business, 
the president's desk at Father's 
death— a career heartily approved 
of by every member of the Arm- 
strong family. Except for Edgar, 
that is. He thought it an appall- 
ing waste of life and taunted me 
endlessly with the dullness of it. 
For Edgar life was one escapade, 
one scandal, one dreamy quest after 
another. In adolescence it was girls 
and liquor and cars, in young man- 
hood it was travelling to remote 
corners of the earth, often in trou- 
ble with the authorities and fre- 
quently wiring for money. I envied 
and despised him at the same time. 

I was glad to have him take the 
old house under the elms when 
Grandfather Haemlich died. It di- 
vided up part of the family estate 



fairly without disturbing my house- 
hold in the big white house eight 
blocks away. And after all, Edgar 
was more of a Haemlich than an 
Armstrong. He certainly had more 
than a bit of the strangeness that 
had culminated in our mother's death 
in a mental institution when we were 
children. His adventures were rem- 
iniscent of Grandfather Haemlich 
himself, and now he was repeating 
Grandfather's black magic scandal. 
In Grandfather's time it had been 
scandalously evil; now it was scan- 
dalously foolish. I was afraid Edgar 
would make us a laughing stock. 

Yet at the same time I was jeal- 
ous. More and more as I entered 
middle age I felt the stifling monot- 
ony of my life and the secret fear 
grew that Edgar had been right 
all along, I had been a fool and 
would grow old and die knowing 
that all adventure and excitement 
had passed me by. It grated on 
me more and more the way Edgar 
boasted of his inheritance. 
Grandfather's memorabilia from the 
four corners of the earth and above 
all the treasure trove of magical 
and alchemical manuscripts and the 
paraphernalia he had amassed to 
use them. 

He had alternately ignored and 
mocked my protestations that they 
were legally as much mine as his, 
that no division had been agreed 
upon, and countered saying that 
he was better equipped to make 
use of them. So now I had come 
to confront him, armed with an im- 
pressive legal document drawn up 
by the firm's lawyers stating my 
claim and intention to sue. 

There were lights in at least 
four rooms, upstairs and down. 
That was unusual for him. In the 
past when I had driven by there 
had never been more than one and 
that usually upstairs. I stepped 
up on the porch and rang the door- 
bell beside the oval-paned door. 
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I listened for his footsteps but 
could hear nothing stir within. 

I rang again. This time I thought 
I heard a board creak upstairs but 
no footsteps. The light was on 

in the hallway behind the front door 
but I could see no sign of Edgar. 
The doors to the parlor on the left 
and the den on the right were open, 
as was the door to the kitchen at 
the rear. The stairs were visible 
on the left side of the hall but noth- 
ing stirred. I remembered that 

Uiere was a landing at the top of 
the stairs but I could not see it 
from where I stood. 

"Edgar!" I called, irritated at 

the wait. Of course! He had seen 
me coming up the walk and decided 
to amuse himself at my expense. 

I tried the doorknob gently. It 
was unlocked. I stepped into the 
hall. The parlor was unlit but the 
light from the hallway showed me 

that he was not in there, unless 
he was playing a really childish 
game of hide and seek. There was 
nothing at the top of the stairs. 

I looked into the den. The light 
was on in there but I didn't see 
Edgar. I remembered the big old 

room, with its great fireplace and 
leather couch and armchairs, its 
walls decorated with Indian swords, 
Masai shields and spears, ancient 
muskets and daggers. Edgar shared 
Grandfather's outlandish tastes 
enough to leave it as it had been. 

The last time I had been here he 
had sat smirking in a sumptuous 
leather armchair in the middle of 
the room as I labored to persuade 
him to the common sense step of 
selling some land we owned jointly. 
During his longwinded and asinine 
rebuttals I found myself staring 
at the remarkable volume on the 
table by his right hand. It was 
a huge folio, as thick as a big dic- 
tionary, with an intricately deco- 
rated leather binding and tarnished 
silver clasps. The spine was split 
at the top showing the ends of the 
gatherings and if there had ever 
been a title there it was no longer 
discernible. Closed it took up the 
whole table. He must have been 
gloating over it rather than reading 



it. He noticed my attention. 

"No, little brother, it's not from 
Grandfather's collection. I bought 
it myself." That in reference to our 
longstanding dispute over the owner- 
ship of Grandfather Haemlich's col- 
lection and quite likely a lie. And 
he knew how I hated being referred 
to that way. I began to fidget and 
move aimlessly around the room while 
he blathered an interminable mono- 
logue of childish heckling and fatu- 
ous argument. There was no lamp 
on, only a bit of sunlight from one 
undraped window. That's why I 
didn't notice what was on the book- 
shelf until he infuriated me further 
with some juvenile taunt and I spun 
on one heel to turn my back on 
him. 

There on a partially cleared shelf 
a foot in front of my nose was a 
cage containing a large plump rat. 
Not a white or jet black or calico 
laboratory rat but a filthy brown 
whisker-twitching glitter-eyed barn 
rat with stained teeth. 

I actually let out a little squeal 
and jumped back. Edgar cackled 
uproariously. 

"I forgot you're not familiar with 
my pet." He articulated the word 
"familiar" archly as though it held 
some secret joke; then he burst into 
laughter again. "A delicate crea- 
ture, you see. I must take great 
pains with its care and feeding." 
He was still laughing when I slammed 
the front door and stomped down 
the walkway and I was still paying 
taxes on that worthless dab of pas- 
ture. 

This time I was certain I had 
heard the floor creak upstairs, fol- 
lowed by light muffled footsteps, as 
of stockinged feet. He was up there 
all right, barely able to stifle his 
laughter I'd say. I climbed the 
stairs soundlessly, easing each foot 
gently onto the old threadbare run- 
ner, hoping to catch him at his 
own game. 

At the top I looked both ways 
down the dimly lit upstairs hall. I 
wasn't sure where the footsteps 
had been. There was a lighted 
doorway to my right. I tiptoed 
down to it and looked in. It was 
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the big upstairs study, the one 
Grandfather had never let us enter. 

It was a long high-ceilinged room, 
dark from the ancient figured wall 
paper and heavy drapes and dark 
hardwood floorboards showing be- 
tween the worn oriental carpets. 
It was lined with endless book- 
shelves, many glassed in, all filled 
to overflowing, and yet an open 
chest by the lamp in the middle of 
the room was full of more books. 
There were few chairs. Grandfather 
had rarely allowed visitors, but 
many tables. They were of all sizes 
and descriptions and cluttered the 
floor, making it difficult to walk 
around. Scattered haphazardly 

on their surfaces, covering them 
completely and threatening to spill 
over onto the floor, was a 
phantasmagoria of evil: all the 

symbols and accoutrements of black 
magic and necromancy were there, 
braziers inscribed in unknown 
alphabets, bottles and vials of 
unidentifiable substances, obscure 
talismans and parchments covered 
with cryptic formulae and diagrams. 
A large crystal ball sat on a stand 
in the midst of a table full of human 
skulls in various states of 
deterioration. On a table near a 
window was a collection of archaic 
chemical ware, a long-necked retort, 
alcohol burners and primitive 
distillation apparatus. A blackened 
spot of wallpaper marked the failure 
of one of Grandfather's experiments. 

The chest by the lamp revealed 
an incredible collection of manu- 
scripts and early books on magic 
and the occult that I judged would 
outclass most of the museums and 
private collections of the world. 
On the table in the lamplight a great 
tome lay open revealing long columns 
of Latin in a richly textured medie- 
val Gothic hand. I shuddered when 
I recognized it as the same volume 
I had seen downstairs on that earlier 
occasion. I looked carefully around 
the room for a rat cage but saw 
none 

Nt i to the manuscript was a 
reference work on medieval Latin 
and a pile of notes on yellow legal 
size paper, apparently an attempt 



to translate the ancient Latin. It 
looked like Edgar had been reevalu- 
ating his earlier work, for there 
were a number of notations evidently 
made with the red felt-tipped pen 
lying across the top sheet. 

". . . most fearsome familiar 

spirit . . tempts the (necro- 

mancer) with (its) uncanny power 
and fierceness." 

Here there was an interlineation 
in red: " . . . turn on (master?) 

. . . devour . . . body and soul." 

Then the older notes continued. 

". . . created from earthly crea- 
ture. Beast in womb or reptile 

in egg exposed to . . . influenced 
from the darkling spheres ... at 
birth not wholly of earth ... if 
fed upon unclean spirits of the earth 
and (relics?) of the brilliant and 
terrible among men ..." 

I drew back, repelled and fas- 
cinated. I looked around, appalled 
at the accumulated evidence of my 
Grandfather's and brother's aber- 
ration. Had Mother's premature 
dementia overtaken my brother? 

I didn't like the look of some of the 
skulls— they were too white, too 
fresh. In the dim lamplight they 
appeared oddly scratched. There 
was another chest next to the one 
full of books, at an angle as though 
it had been pulled there hastily. 

I lifted the lid with some trepida- 
tion. There was a charnel smell. 
It was full of bones, old and new, 
large and small. They appeared 
to be human, and they had been 
gnawed. 

The soft thump-thump scampered 
down the stairs this time, there 
was no mistake about it. I rushed 
out on the landing but he had al- 
ready desappeared again. I de- 
scended the stairs, watching care- 
fully. I had the idea that Edgar 
was going to jump out and try to 
scare me. The door to the kitchen 
was standing at a different angle 
than before. There was a raw smell. 
When I looked inside I gagged. My 
God . what had he been doing there ? 
There was blood everywhere. I 
tiptoed around the dark red splat- 
ters on the floor. There was no 

sign of the source of the blood. 
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I had no more doubts that Edgar 
should and must be institutionalized. 

The cellar door was standing 
ajar. My skin was crawling and 
I couldn't avoid the blood on the 
floor but I had to look. It was 
dark down there, pitch black at 
the bottom of the narrow stair. 
There was a sharp animal stench 
that cut through the rank smell 
of blood. Something moved in the 
darkness . 

Behind me a hinge creaked. I 
turned and saw a waist-high cup- 
board door swinging slowly open. 
A limp and bloody arm flopped out. 
Edgar had been stuffed in there, 
what was left of him. The blood 
was his. He stared at me open- 
mouthed but saw nothing. He was 
past seeing. He dropped forward 
slightly and I could see that the 
back of his skull had been gnawed 
away . 

It squealed with fury as it scam- 
pered up the stairs; it would have 
had me if I had taken time to turn 
and look at it. I jumped toward 
the door and swung around just in 
time to block its lunge for 

my throat. 

It was the size of a collie. It 
looked like a rat except for the 
evil intelligence in its eyes and the 
human expressiveness of its mouth. 
And it stood on its hind legs and 
grappled with the chair with its 
filthy paws in a way no rat could 
do. 

I doubled up my legs and kicked 
the chair away as hard as I could. 
The chair and the rat-thing went 
sprawling halfway across the kitchen 
while I rolled out the door and 
sprang up and grabbed the knob. 
I got it closed in time to feel 
a loathsome thud when it slammed 
into the lower panel. Three times 
came the muffled boom and the bulge 
in the panel, then a second's si- 
lence. I felt the knob turn against 
my hand. Its paws were amazingly 
strong. The knob slowly twisted 
backward. I heard the latch click 
out of the socket. All the force I 
could exert pulling every tendon in 
my body could barely hold back 
that door as it pushed me back a 



millimeter at a time. Then abruptly 
the force was gone, the door banged 
to, the lock clicked back into place. 

A trick? I held on desperately, 
sweating. There was a nauseating 
scurry in the kitchen. I twisted 
my head around and looked behind 
me. I stared at the door again 
and listened hard. No sound. 

I let go the door and ran to the 
foot of the stairs. I grabbed the 
small telephone table, letting the 
phone fall with a clatter. Still no 
sound from the kitchen. I ran for 
the front door. 

My hand was almost on the knob 
when I heard the scampering thumps 
on the porch in front of me. I 



dropped 


the telephone 


table 


and 


grabbed 


the doorknob 


with 


both 


hands. 










It whammed 


against 


the 


door 


twice. 


1 could 


see the 


dark 


shape 


bobbing 


around 


in the 


dark 


below 



the oval window. It jumped up 

twice so that I could see the sharp 
discolored gnawing incisors and 

the baleful glare in its manlike eyes. 

When it backed up to the edge of 
the porch I knew what was going 
to happen and jumped back into the 
doorway of the study before it came 
crashing through the glass oval 

squealing with rage. 

Before it could change direction 
I grabbed a big armchair and heaved 
it into the doorway. It only covered 
the opening waist high but at least 
it was too low for the thing to get 
under. I knocked a lamp to the 
floor and picked up the end table 
under it by one leg. 

When it tried to scramble over 
the back of the chair I slammed the 
table into it with a sickening thud. 
But it was too strong and heavy 
to be knocked back. It grasped 
the top of the table with its fore- 
paws and pulled. 

I stood with one knee on the 
chair fencing with the thing as it 
squirmed and twisted, trying alter- 
nately to shake my grip on the table 
and to get around it. It got up on 
its hind legs on the back of the 
chair. I could see its scaly tail lash- 
ing behind it. A sudden unexpected 
thrust of the legs sent me reeling 
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backward with table and clinging 
beast rising over my head as I bent 
backward to keep my balance. The 
clammy tail whipped forward around 
my left wrist, I could see the whisk- 
ers twitching around the wrinkling 
muzzle and dark yellow incisors as 
it squealed and chattered in its 
fury. I screamed and ran forward 
against the weight and heaved the 
table with its unwholesome burden 
through the doorway above the 
chair. 

My mind was paralyzed with ter- 
ror, knowing only the frantic need 
for action in each glaring moment. 
I instinctively ran for the windows 
but behind me I could hear the 
thumping scamper of its run and the 
powerful thrust of both hind legs 
and the interval as it flew over the 
chair. In wordless panic I jumped 
up on the long couch and ran its 
length, then scrambled up the back 
of it onto the wide mantelpiece, 
smashing a ceramic demon and an 
ormolu clock to the hearth below. 
Crouching, I swung my arm back 



and caught the monster behind me 
in midair, sending it twisting to the 
floor. The incisors slashed my arm; 
my blood splattered the hearth. 

I grabbed up the Masai spear 
from the wall beside me and turned 
it around with the point toward the 
floor. The thing glared at me past 
the point, grimacing and snarling 
and twitching its hideous whiskers. 
In ultimate desperation I thrust for- 
ward and down with my full weight, 
feeling the spear splinter ribs and 
pass through its rubbery guts and 
pin it to the floor. I hung in mid- 
air with my feet on the mantelpiece, 
clinging to the spear while the rat- 
thing shrieked and wailed in its 
death agony. 

And as I hung there in space, 
sickened by the stench of its urine 
and bowels and feeling its writhing 
death throes, the siren-like squeals 
formed themselves into words, a 
furious string of curses and ob- 
scenities, and with its last gasp 
it shrieked, quite clearly, "I'll be 
back, little brother!" 
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THE PEWTER RING 

By Peter H. Cannon 



His coming to New York had 
probably been the smartest move of 
his life— though he had not begun to 
think so until, after months of mo- 
notonous job-hunting, he had settled 
on some stimulating and marginally 
profitable publishing work. Scion 
of an ancient French Huguenot fam- 
ily, Edmund Aymar had left subur- 
ban Westchester for the. metropolis 
of his forefathers, who had been 
among the island's earlier and more 
prominent citizens. There he had 
anticipated making his mark on the 
world— not as a lawyer or banker or 
stockbroker, professions customarily 
pursued by Aymar men— but in one 
or another of the more Bohemian, 
less financially remunerative trades. 

With the support of inherited 
money, wisely husbanded by the 
intervening generations since his 
great-great-grandfather, John Mar- 
shall Aymar, laid the foundation 
of the modern family fortune before 
the Civil War, Edmund Aymar was 
used to enjoying all the privileges 
of his class. (Educated privately, 
he had always been a dreamer who 
felt himself apart from the conven- 
tional classroom routine. Given his 
prep school record as an under- 
achiever, he had failed like many 
of his background in these latter 
days to gain entrance to the Ivy 
League college traditionally attended 
by his people.) His independent 
income covered his basic needs: a 

one-bedroom, ground-floor rear 
West Side apartment; a wardrobe of 
Brooks Brothers clothes; and a 
freezer filled with Stouffer's din- 
ners. Freed from the anxieties 
faced by most young men embarking 
upon careers in the city, Aymar 
could indulge in cultivating his al- 
ready richly refined aesthetic sensi- 
bilities . 

An avid amateur student of archi- 
tecture, Aymar delighted in strolling 
past the quaint brownstones that 
lined the side streets of his neigh- 



borhood, picking out such pleasing 
details as an elegant cornice here 
or an exquisite balustrade there. 
On occasion he ventured farther 
afield, exploring the curved lanes 
and irregular byways of Greenwich 
Village and other antique districts 
of the city. At first the imposing 
Manhattan skyline served only to 
oppress his spirit, but in time he 
came to relish the rugged beauty 
of those concrete and glass mono- 
liths that soared, especially at 
night, like so many Arabian Nights 
arabesques to the starless haze 
above. 

He took a keen interest in the 
history of New York, in particular 
in the activities of his ancestor, 
John Marshall Aymar, who had fig- 
ured so eminently in the city's busi- 
ness, political, and social life in 
the eighteen-forties and fifties. 
Spending much of his free time 
either at the New York Historical 
Society near him or else at the Mu- 
seum of the City of New York (a 
brisk twenty-minute walk across 
Central Park), Aymar became in- 
creasingly fascinated with his great- 
great-grandfather the more he 
learned of him. The official ac- 
counts depicted the conscientious 
man of affairs, who had built a ship- 
ping empire, contributed generously 
to the Whig Party, and entertained 
lavishly at his Fifth Avenue mansion. 
Contemporary letters and diaries, 
however, gave hints of the inner 
man: a seeker after truth and beau- 
ty, sensitive and retiring, a poet, 
author of a slim volume of verse 
privately published in 1849. Por- 
traits showed him to be slender, 
youthful, and fair, with the trace 
of an ethereal smile on delicate lips. 
(Oddly enough perhaps, Aymar 
looked nothing like his ancestor— 
but then everyone told him he 
strongly resembled his mother.) In 
no portrait did John Marshall Aymar 
betray the encroachments of age. 
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for he had died in his forties of a 
queer, lingering disease that had 
baffled his physicians. 

Immersed in his researches. Ay- 
mar learned as well of the past liter- 
ary life of the city. He took par- 
ticular satisfaction in knowing that 
in 1 844 Edgar Allan Poe had lived 
in a farmhouse, where he had fin- 
ished The Raven , at a site just two 
blocks away from him on Broadway. 
Old photographs showed a white 
wooden-frame home surrounded by 
shade trees on a hillside. By the 
end of the century the house had 
been razed, the trees cut, the hill 
leveled. Only a plaque affixed to 
the present-day Health Spa and 
Fitness Center reminds the passerby 
that on this spot once dwelled Amer- 
ica's most illustrious author. Aymar 
was among those who petitioned the 
mayor to rename a stretch of West 
84th Street in Poe's honor; later he 
was one of those who wrote testy 
letters to the Times regarding the 
misspelling "Allen" for "Allan" on 
the street signs erected by the city. 

During the first several years of 
his New York sojourn , Edmund Aymar 
took a quiet pride in residing in an 
almost forgotten, no longer fashion- 
able neighborhood, inhabited at its 
core by a sizable community of poor 
Hispanics. As the city as a whole 
recovered from a period of economic 
decline, however, prosperity like 
some insidious, viscous sea-creature 
began to spread its tentacles north 
from Lincoln Center along the broad, 
decayed avenues. In shockingly 
short time the mom-and-pop variety 
stores, the laundromats and shoe 
repairers, the ethnic bars and social 
clubs, and the plain, low-cost Amer- 
ican eateries gave way to chic bou- 
tiques, trendy foreign restaurants, 
and slick singles joints catering to 
the BBQ crowd. Appalled, Aymar 
witnessed the pokey, two-story com- 
mercial buildings along Broadway 
succumb in a fever of real estate 
gluttony to hideous, highrise apart- 
ment houses, whose tacky twin tow- 
ers grotesquely aped the tasteful 
originals on Central Park West. Like 
a child who discovers too soon that 
instead of the stork leaving him 



under a cabbage leaf his parents 
had to engage in a gross physical 
act to bring about his existence, 

Aymar realized that the rapid, radi- 

cal development of the city was not 
confined to some distant era in the 
history books, but was happening 

literally around the corner from 
him. 

Disillusioned, Edmund Aymar re- 
treated increasingly into those ar- 

cane studies that already had such 
a hold on his imagination. He with- 
drew to the billiards rooms and li- 
braries of certain venerable clubs, 
where the old traditions were still 
esteemed among the genteel and 
bigoted members. His great-great- 
grandfather had helped to found 
the athletic club, where according 
to locker-room legend he had habit- 
ually escaped to avoid the demands 
and cares of business and family. 
The club library contained his vol- 
ume of poetry, Damon and Pythias 
and Ganymede , tenuous verses cele- 
brating the manly ideals of the clas- 
sical world, which Aymar read and 
reread for inspiration. 

A potent dreamer (in the usual 
sense of the word) from youth, 
Aymar often dreamed vividly of ear- 
ly New York: of bands of stoic 

Red Men stalking meagre game over 
marsh and meadow; of comical Dutch- 
men with broad-bore muskets strut- 
ting between stepped-gable houses 
and a wooden wall that would in 
time become Wall Street; of Negro 
slaves rioting amidst fire and smoke; 
of redcoated soldiers, more grimly 
determined than their Dutch prede- 
cessors, seizing illicit arms and 
being quartered in private homes; 
of sailors jostling one another on 
wharves stacked high with barrels 
and boxes before a forest of ships' 
masts; of men parading in the street 
carrying torches and anti-draft plac- 
ards; of a gloomy, long-bearded 
fellow inspecting a waterfront ware- 
house; of a slight, wispy-goateed 
gentleman supervising the construc- 
tion of a gigantic pedestal on an 
island off the tip of Manhattan; 
and— most strikingly— of a blond, 
bland handsome figure with an enig- 
matic smile who seemed to be ad- 
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dressing him, teasing him with some 
maddening half-memory and the 
promise of titanic wonders just be- 
yond the limit of ordinary human 
comprehension. This latter person- 
age, he recognized with a thrill as 
soon as he woke up, was of course 
his own great-great-grandfather, 
John Marshall Aymar. 

His ancestor became a larger and 
larger presence in his dreams, until 
one night Aymar could discern quite 
clearly his speech; indeed, his dis- 
tinguished forebear instructed him 
to get up, get dressed, grab 
a flashlight, and go to a certain 
building site some ten blocks dis- 
tant, where he would find in the 
rubble a ring— a pewter ring, to be 
exact. Not really knowing whether 
he still slept or was awake, Aymar 
obeyed and in a short while found 
himself prowling about in one of 
the many construction pits that made 
the West Side resemble Berlin circa 
1945. Giving scant thought to the 
prospect of being picked up for 
trespassing, he felt as if he were 
being guided by some preternatural 
force and within a few minutes lo- 
cated a filth-encrusted object that 
he believed at first to be a pre-1965 
quarter. Closer examination, cou- 
pled with an ecstatic shiver of the 
kind commonly experienced by those 
who are "born again," convinced 
him that this had to be what he 
was after. 

Back at his apartment an assidu- 
ous application of Gorham silver 
polish brought forth a gleaming 
pewter ring, incised with primitive 
jungle motifs, and inscribed on the 
inside with what initially appeared 
to be an alien alphabet but when 
turned the other way around proved 
to be an ornate monogram — the ini- 
tials J.M.A.! A confirmed skeptic 
of psychic phenomena, Aymar was 
overcome with confused emotions of 
horror and elation in the face of 
such an uncanny and startling dis- 
covery. He could not begin to guess 
at the colossal significance of the 
pewter ring, but dared to hope 
he would soon be enlightened. Sleep 
being out of the question, he passed 
the remainder of the dark hours 



fondling the ring, trying it on, 
ultimately deciding that it fit per- 
fectly on the fourth finger of his 
left hand. 

He wore the pewter ring to his 
office, an art gallery off Madison 
Avenue, where he had recently se- 
cured employment as an assistant. 
Still in a daze, he had scarcely 
noticed where he was on the bus 
ride across the park. At his desk, 
as he was on the verge of attend- 
ing to some long overdue corre- 
spondence, Aymar saw the electric 
typewriter dissolve before his eyes, 
exposing not the woodlike surface 
of the desktop but genuine oak. 
The Bic ballpoint he customarily 
used had in turn, he realized upon 
seizing it, been transformed into 
a heavier, finer instrument — a foun- 
tain pen. An inkwell and stand stood 
on a blotter where none had stood 
before. Peering out the second- 
floor window, he beheld not a stream 
of fast, noisy motor vehicles but a 
thoroughfare alive with horse-drawn 
carriages of every description; men 
in beaver hats and swallowtail coats; 
vendors hawking their wares in 
heavy Irish accents. The weather 
suddenly warm and foetid; the low 
hum of the air conditioner was no 
longer audible. 

As if propelled on some vital 
errand, Aymar rushed down into 
the street— a street paved with 
rough, square-cut stones— but he 
paid this marvel no more heed than 
the rest. He headed for Fifth Ave- 
nue, knowing that there he would 
find his destination. When he came 
up to the gate of the Palladian man- 
sion he recognized it instantly as 
the home of his ancestor. The man- 
servant who answered his rappings 
at the brass doorknocker seemed to 
be expecting him, and ushered him 
into a parlor decorated in the sump- 
tuous Gothic Revival style of the 
mid-Victorian period. There against 
an oversize mantel leaned a gentle- 
man in early middle age. dressed in 
luxurious silks, whose bland, blond 
features seemed to glow with an 
otherworldly radiance. 

"My dear young fellow, wel- 
come," said John Marshall Aymar. 
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"You cannot imagine with what de- 
light I have anticipated this meet- 
ing." Finding himself at last face 
to face with the man of his dreams, 
Aymar was in too much awe to do 
any more than mutter his thanks. 
"Ah, you sport the pewter ring; but 
of course, how else are we united 
now? It is owing to its agency that 
you have been able to transcend 
the barrier." For a moment his an- 
cestor gazed at the ring with sin- 
gular intensity. 

"I have a great deal to impart to 
you, Edmund, but we cannot tarry 
here. Should my wife and children 
happen upon you, I would be sorely 
tried to explain how I came to be 
entertaining an unknown relation, 
a relation who has journeyed from 
so far away— in time . " The servant 
appeared in the doorway and an- 
nounced that the hack awaited them. 
"Come, we shall repair to premises 
where we can confer without fear 
of interruption." 

On the ride downtown his ances- 
tor kept silent, smiling with the 
serenity of one seemingly possessed 
of some vast, cosmic secret. From 
the enclosed coach Aymar watched 
the confusion of a hot, dusty, con- 
gested city, again accepting with 
equanimity his presence in a bygone 
age as somehow part of the natural 
order of things. 

At last they arrived at a quiet 
side street near the river— Weekaw- 
ken Street it may have been— and 
disembarked before a clapboard 
house with the sign "Saloon" above 
the entrance. In the dim front 
room a gang of dusky-skinned sail- 
ors huddled at the counter. The 
barkeeper showed them to a back- 
room, and poured them a dark liquid 
out of a labelless amber bottle. 

John Marshall Aymar began his 
narrative by relating how he came 
to acquire the pewter ring. As part 
of his charitable work among the 
poor of the city, he had spent time 
visiting the Free Men who lived 
in the shantytown far west of Fifth 
Avenue. There he had encountered 
some Africans recently arrived in 
America via Haiti — "savages" who 
engaged in occult practices. Im- 



pressing them with his eagerness 
to pierce the veil, he had been 
granted the privilege of undergoing 
a physical rite of passage that few 
dared to brave. He had proved 
worthy in the process of initiation 
and had earned the pewter ring, 
though at a cost: he had contracted 

a fatal illness, whose subtle course 
would bring him to an early grave. 
The sacrifice was necessary, 
however, in order to attain 
"immortality." 

"I have already had a glimpse 
of what lies in the Beyond," said 
his ancestor, who could not repress 
a smug, condescending smile. "Time 
is an illusion— all history is fixed in 
one omega-null continuum, toroidal 
in shape. Codel and Rucker of 
your own century, by the by, are 
correct in their speculations on the 
ultimate nature of the space-time 
synthesis. " 

He went on to explain that the 
ring had later been "reclaimed" by 
his African associates, with whom 
he had had a falling out. While 
his powers had been severely di- 
minished, he still was able to exert 
some control over the "psychic en- 
ergy" of the ring. Through the 
agency of dreams he could stretch 
across the decades and reach his 
first descendant to reside in the 
ring's vicinity over a substantial 
enough period of time. Once that 
that descendant— he, Edmund Aymar 
— had found the ring (which had 
been lost again fortuitously after his 
"death"), then it was a relatively 
simple matter to summon him back 
into the past. 

"I have worked hard, Edmund, 
for success in this world. I am an 
ambitious man." John Marshall Ay- 
mar grinned, relishing his triumphs. 
"I have enjoyed but a mere taste 
of the ring's glories, and no longer 
take an interest in the usual diver- 
sions of earthly existence. Circum- 
stances have forced me to lead a 
double-life, but I shan't have to 
maintain appearances for long. 

"You as well can achieve a simi- 
lar transcendance— and I don't mean 
the sort of 'transcendental' experi- 
ence extolled by those New England 
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prigs, Emerson and Thoreau. It 
will require the surrender of your 
bodily shell; but the loss is small 
when you consider the gains to be 
had in return. What's another forty 
years of dilettantish dabbling, when 
if you choose the path of the pewter 
ring you can meet my late friend, 
the editor of the Broadway Journal , 
at the height of his powers? You 
can dwell in the New York of any 
era you wish. Millions of years 
from today, you may be piqued to 
know, volcanoes will dominate the 
horizon and once more New York 
will be a pastoral paradise, free 
of the teeming, uncouth hoi-polloi 

"I need your help, Edmund. You 
must give me back the pewter ring, 
for only then will I have the 
strength to aid you and secure your 
ultimate salvation. You shall fol- 
low, but first you must return to 
your own age. You cannot depart 
unless you release the ring to me. 

. . . Here, lad, take a little more 

grog." 

Dizzy with strong drink, Aymar 
had no desire to disappoint his an- 
cestor and yet hesitated to give 
him the ring. But John Marshall 
Aymar would brook not the merest 
hint of opposition. Grinning mani- 
acally, he lunged at Aymar's left 
hand. Instinctively recoiling from 
the assault, Edmund Aymar lurched 
clumsily to his feet, upsetting the 
table and glasses before them. More 
accustomed to heady beverages than 
his descendant, the older man re- 
gained his balance in a moment and 
seized him from behind. The two 
tumbled to the sawdust floor, where 
they rolled like beasts until their 
cries brought men rushing in from 
the outer room. Dark faces filled 
with cruel anticipation were the 
youth's final sight before he lost 
consciousness . 

* * * 

When Edmund Aymar woke up, 
bruised and sore, he found himself 
lying in the street, next to a home- 
less person also stretched out and 
disheveled, in front of a familiar 
house. Indeed, it was the same 



building he had entered perhaps 
hours before, but now it was cov- 
ered with brown shingles where 
clapboard had been; too, electric 
street lamps illuminated the scene, 
not gas-lights. Aymar made his 
way to the Sheridan Square subway. 
That the pewter ring was missing 
from his finger he was too numb to 
notice. 

In the months that followed, Ed- 
mund Aymar wondered whether his 
coming to New York had been such 
a good idea after all. He obliquely 
discussed his "dream" experience 
with his therapist, sounding him 
out on the matter of free will ver- 
sus determinism and the paradoxes 
inherent in time travel. Eventually 
he became fed up with the tiresome 
sessions and, like some Creationist 
repudiating evolution, dismissed 
his therapist, unshaken in his be- 
lief that heredity is more important 
than environment and that person- 
ality is largely innate. Resigned to 
whatever fate might bring, indiffer- 
ent to his usual aesthetic pursuits, 
he gave up working altogether and 
scarcely stirred outside his cave- 
like apartment. He also began to 
lose weight, to be prone to colds 
and the slightest infections. 

The night before he was sup- 
posed to enter the hospital for tests, 
Edmund Aymar dreamed again of 
the old things. He was picking 
his way uncertainly along an un- 
familiar path in what he thought 
was Riverside Park— though it was 
a wild, unlandscaped Riverside Park. 
Ahead of him, on an imposing out- 
cropping of rock, he spied a cloaked 
figure, silhouetted against the set- 
ting sun. The man turned to meet 
his gaze, displaying a head of fine- 
webbed hair, wide brow, liquid eye, 
and silken moustache, then van- 
ished into a copse beyond. Gain- 
ing the crest of the rock, Aymar 
beheld a great river, surely the 
Hudson, whose far shore was an 
unmarred stretch of cliff topped 
by an expanse of green rapidly 
darkening as night closed in. Then 
from behind he was accosted by 
the bland, blond form of his an- 
cestor who, as he held out his hand 
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to reveal a gleaming pewter ring, 
laughed with deep, sardonic plea- 
sure. 

The vision faded, and he real- 
ized that he was back in the New 
York of his own time, in the park 
at night— where three Hispanic 
youths were now demanding of him 
that he "hand it over, mister, 01 — " 



His protests that he no longer had 
the ring did not satisfy them, and 
in the ecstatic moment just after 
the fist struck his cheek and just 
before he lost consciousness Edmund 
Aymar felt renewed in his 
faith— faith in the promises of his 
ancestor that he soon would be 
"having it all." 



THE SUMMONING 

By Kim L. Neidigh 

In the icy heights above the frozen wastes 
Streamers of frigid starlight silently gather. 

Giving form to a shriveled hand of monstrous size. 

Its taloned fingers flexing in unholy anticipation 

As it lowers inexorably toward the shambling figure below— 

The weary traveler seeking forgotten lore 

About to meet the final truth. 
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GRAVEYARD ROSES 

By Charles Carofalo 



Ed Corliss, the caretaker of 
Jacobstown Cemetery, was under- 
paid, unsupervised, and lazy. He 
would have never noticed the roses 
on his own. It took Jenny Lawrence, 
who noticed far too many things 
about her neighbors, even the dead 
ones, to point it out to him. 

"You really think it's right what 
Katy Andrews is doing with her 
husband's grave?" she demanded 
of him one day. 

Corliss started up immediately. 
If Katy Andrews was spitting on 
Aaron's grave or something like 
that, he had to do something about 
it. But at the same time he didn't 
want to admit to Mrs. Lawrence 
here he didn't know anything was 
the matter. It showed he was neg- 
lectful . 

"Checked Reverend Andrews' 
grave yesterday," he lied. "Didn't 
see anything wrong with it." 

Jenny Lawrence glared at the 
caretaker, obviously disgusted with 
him for not noticing what had caught 
her attention. 

"You mean you find nothing 
wrong with her turning her hus- 
band's grave into a flower garden? 
You don't think that's disrespect- 
ful of the dead?" 

"Flowers on the grave's a sign 
you loved the person," was Corliss' 
answer. This was what she was 
making a fuss about, that Katy An- 
drews was putting flowers on her 
husband's grave? What did it do to 
her, make her feel bad that she 
only put a few lilies on her mother's 
grave once a year? 

"A wreath or spray," snapped 
Jenny. "Once in a while, say on 
the anniversary of her husband's 
death. That would be a sign of 
respect for the dead. But she's 
cultivating those rose bushes on 
the grave. She's got them growing 
on the grave; she brings water 
and fertilizer into the cemetery. 
That's not being respectful to the 



dead. It's the opposite, using hal- 
lowed ground for a flower garden." 

"Well, I'll look into it," said Cor- 
liss. 

He was careful to make sure Mrs. 
Lawrence saw him heading for the 
grave. 

Aaron Andrews' grave was marked 
by an extra large granite monument, 
a kingsized stone which proclaimed 
He Worked for the Lord . Corliss 
happened to know Aaron had pur- 
chased the huge slab himself, and 
had specified what he wanted en- 
graved on it. 

Corliss had seen the four rose 
bushes Mrs. Andrews had planted 
on the grave before, but he had 
never really taken a close look at 
them. They were pretty big, he 
admitted, although he noted they 
had been carefully pruned so as 
not to obscure the epitaph and 
name. He recalled Mrs. Andrews 
had planted them four years ago, 
almost immediately after Corliss had 
planted her husband. For them 
to get that large bespoke a lot of 
care, watering, and fertilizing. 

There were currently roses on 
the four bushes, although at this 
point in time nearly all of them were 
drooping and wilting. Corliss re- 
called that his parents used to call 
big white roses like these "funeral 
roses. " 

Conscience roses, more likely, 
since Mrs. Andrews would have 
to be crazy to miss her 
husband. Aaron Andrews had been 
the most miserable man this town 
had known in years, preacher or 
no. The care she lavished on the 
plants was probably nothing more 
than a gesture to silence any guilt 
she felt over being glad to be rid 
of the old reprobate. 

Corliss had been lucky as far as 
Reverend Andrews had been con- 
cerned. His folks and he had gone 
to the Baptist church, not the in- 
dependent sectarian one Andrews 
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had managed to disgrace. The man 
had been a demagogue and a dicta- 
tor the ten years he had been pas- 
tor . 

Corliss had seen, and heard 
about, enough of the Reverend's 
handiwork to have some prejudice 
against the man. Andrews was a 
ferocious collection-plate passer; 
he always had both hands out for 
money, and he was above neither 
dunning nor blackmail. Folks who 
had followed their minister's pre- 
scribed methods of child rearing 
(which involved not only severe 
discipline but total control and ob- 
sessive supervision) were usually 
rewarded with little terrors worse, 
no doubt, than a free rein would 
have produced. Andrews had ac- 
tually encouraged members of his 
congregation to spy on fellow mem- 
bers, like a police state. He had 
also rebuked the erring ones by 
name from the pulpit, not only for 
sins like drunkenness or chasing 
the opposite sex, but for things 
like reading "occult" horoscopes in 
newspapers . 

There had been other sorts of 
rumors, too. For instance, some 
claimed Reverend Andrews often 
quoted from biblical books and 
chapters which no one else seemed 
ever to have heard of. 

Corliss recalled some of Andrews' 
more notorious crimes. How he 
had preached against the Catholic 
and even the Baptist churches once 
his own position was secure. How 
he had gotten enough influence over 
Mr. Bowen, owner of Jacobstown's 
largest department store, to control 
who was hired and who was fired. 
How he had talked this same gullible 
Mr. Bowen into having his son sent 
to a military school when the boy 
had done nothing more than complain 
of family regimen. 

Corliss could imagine what life 
was like for the wife of a petty 
tyrant like the Reverend. But the 
man was a minister; he had been an 
important man in the community. 
It might have been hypocrisy that 
made Mrs. Andrews plant roses on 
her husband's grave instead of 
dancing on it, but it was the only 



way to survive in this town. 

Aside from being festooned with 
rose bushes, the grave was immac- 
ulate. Corliss looked up to see 
Mrs. Lawrence watching him from 
a distance. He decided this might 
be a good time to go and make sure 
none of the older head stones was 
falling over again. 

As he passed through the rows 
of stones, with the occasional stone 
shaft or cross, things kept remind- 
ing him of the late Reverend An- 
drews. How Andrews said it was 
sinful to have a graven Image of 
a cross over a grave, it was idola- 
trous. How the wealthy families 
that owned mausoleums would have 
done better to have given the money 
to the church (though that didn't 
keep the Reverend from buying 
himself that extra large, ornate 
headstone). Most important, Cor- 
liss thought, was how Reverend 
Andrews was finally murdered in 
this very graveyard. 

Andrews had been trying to cajole 
Sal Coretti, an Italian lad with emo- 
tional problems, into joining his 
church. The boy's sister had al- 
ready joined. The Reverend had 
made his evangelistic appeal on a 
day when the teen-aged Coretti 
was placing flowers on his recently 
deceased parents' graves. Andrews 
had always had meagre skills in 
consoling the bereaved. Instead, 
ignoring the youth's grief, Andrews 
pressed home the unfortunate warn- 
ing that both of Coretti's parents 
were now in hell because they were 
Roman Catholic . At this piece of 
intolerance, Coretti had gone ber- 
serk and turned on the Reverend, 
knocking the older man's head 
against the Ward family shaft. The 
stone had not been chipped, the 
bloodstains had all washed off, but 
people still pointed it out. 

Corliss himself mentally marked 
the spot as he finished his rounds. 
He had found no work to be done, 
no damage that needed repairing, 
not the one time he would have wel- 
comed it. He ended up going back 
to the impatient Jenny Lawrence. 

"She keeps that grave neat as a 
pin," he explained. "I admit she 
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goes overboard on the roses, but 
there's nothing I can do about 
that." 

"Nothing? You should cut those 
plants down and tell her not to plant 
any more." 

"That wouldn't be right. It's the 
Andrews family grave. She could 
make a lot of trouble if I pulled 
her rose bushes." 

"Will it take a complaint to the 
town council to make you do it? 
Suppose I decided to tell them how 
you neglect your job, how you 
drink, how you let people grow 
gardens on graves? How long do 
you think you'd keep your job?" 

"Well, at least give me time to 

II 

"You have till tomorrow. Then I 
go to Alderman McWelter and start 
complaining." 

With that, she left. 

Corliss resigned himself to the 
job. He did not mind digging up 
the rose bushes so much as he wor- 
ried about facing Mrs. Andrews. 
But there was a difference between 
Mrs. Andrews and Mrs. Lawrence. 
When Mrs. Andrews complained about 
him, it would be one big outburst 
and then it would be over. If Jenny 
Lawrence wanted him out, she would 
keep at it until they fired him just 
to appease her. The old witch had 
already run several people out of 
town with her stories and persecu- 
tions. In fact she was almost as 
bad as Andrews had been. 

No sense putting off the job. 
Corliss got out his shovel . . . 
and spotted the widow Andrews 
by the grave, watering the roses. 
The weather had been dry lately, 
and as Mrs. Lawrence had pointed 
out, she was obsessive about those 
roses. 

Something inside him rebelled 
at digging up the widow's treasured 
plants in her presence. Easier to 
wait till she had gone somewhere 
and then do it. 

Mrs. Andrews spotted him and 
waved at him. 

"Hello, Mr. Corliss." 

"Hi, Mrs. Andrews." 

Corliss thought. How to break 
the news to Mrs. Andrews without 



either upsetting or enraging her. 

"Mrs. Andrews," he said, hesi- 
tating. "I . . . uh . . . I been 

wondering. Why all the flowers on 
your husband's grave? Seems a 
lot of trouble." 

Mrs. Andrews kept smiling, but 
only with her mouth, not her eyes. 

"Why, it's no trouble at all. It's 
been a tradition in my family to 
plant roses on loved ones' graves. 
They're supposed to be a protec- 
tion against evil spirits. And be- 
sides, white roses were Aaron's 
favorite. They should keep him 
. . . happy." 

Corliss couldn't think of anything 
to say to that. It sounded re- 
hearsed, a formula to be recited to 
anyone who asked about the roses. 
He could also see Mrs. Andrews 
tensing up. It would do him no 
good to go on. 

It was nearly sundown when Cor- 
liss got the last of the rose bushes 
dug up. He had decided to do it 
in the way he thought would cause 
the least upset all around: he had 

pruned them back, dug them up 
carefully, and wrapped the roots 
in burlap, leaving a good amount 
of dirt on them. Tomorrow he would 
haul them down to Mrs. Andrews 
and tell her some fool had found a 
rule in the town statutes against 
them and was harassing him to re- 
move them. He would offer to trans- 
plant them in her own garden for 
her, just to show he hadn't liked 
doing it. 

Corliss was not in the best of 
moods. The rose's thorns had sev- 
eral times pricked him right through 
his work gloves, and it had been a 
tedious, though not back-breaking, 
job to smooth over Andrews' mound. 
Right now he wished Mrs. Lawrence 
had been right about his drinking 
as well as loafing. He could have 
used a swig or two. 

He lived in the cottage by the 
graveyard, these modest accomoda- 
tions provided without rent as part 
of his salary. He was not a watch- 
man, but his employers reasoned 
that anyone trying to break into 
the cemetery (Cod alone knew why) 
would wake him up, and he could 
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call the police. 

The caretaker, as was his wont, 
dined late. The sounds did not 
start until after he had sat down 
to have his stew. 

He was on his feet and out of 
the cottage the second he heard 
the howls. Someone had been hurt, 
hurt bad! Maybe a child had tried 
to climb the walls on a dare and 
had broken his leg. 

Quick, where were they coming 
from? He scanned the darkened 
grounds. He had to get there 

quickly. It sounded like whoever 
it was was dying. 

Corliss then saw the figure stalk- 
ing towards him in the darkness. 
The noise was coming from it. 

Corliss caught the smell before 
he got a good look at its source. 
Then the thing lurched closer, and 
the caretaker screamed. 

The thing was wearing the mould- 
ering rags of a good suit, the sort 
of suit a man is buried in. Its 
skin was in rags as well; Corliss 
could see the bone poking out 
through it. As Corliss stood, frozen, 
the walking corpse became aware 
of him— how, he could not say, as 
the eyes were long gone. With an 
angry grunt, it clenched its fists 
and stumbled towards him. 



Corliss fled, stumbling into head- 
stones, tripping, just keeping ahead 
of the tottering corpse, which man- 
aged to be faster than it looked. 
Slowly the thing gained on him. 

As Corliss ran by the compost 
heap at the side of his cottage, 
the thing hesitated. The care- 
taker turned, seeing the thing had 
slowed. In the moonlight he saw 
the pile of thorny branches, the 
ones he'd just put on the heap to- 
day. 

He grabbed one up just as the 
corpse went for him again. 

The dead man retreated from 
the rose branch with a shudder. 
"Protection against evil spirits," 
Corliss recalled. Still, the thing 
refused to flee. It backed off, 
then lurched at him again. Who- 
ever it was, it wanted him, and 
badly. 

Corliss could easily guess which 
of the graves was now empty. He 
swore if he survived this night he'd 
get those bushes back where they 
belonged. And if Mrs. Lawrence 
complained about it, he'd hang her 
from one of the trees overlooking 
the graveyard! 

The roses had not been placed 
to keep the late unlamented Rev- 
erend Andrews happy. 

They were to keep him down. 
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THE ANTIQUE COFFIN 

By Lewis Theobald III 



I first chanced upon the shop as 
I hurriedly returned from my lunch 
along the crowded streets of the 
grey eastern city where I worked as 
an auditor. The time had escaped 
me, and I saw that I would not re- 
gain my office cubicle on time if I 
were to slowly shoulder my way, as 
I usually did, through the massed 
proletarian throng; so leaving the 
main avenue, I ventured down one 
of the side streets, the heaped and 
rotting squalor of which had always 
caused me to shun them. Perhaps I 
might make better time this way and 
avert a reprimand from my overfas- 
tidious employer. I rushed as quick- 
ly as I dared, taking care even 
in my haste to thread my way 
through garbage cans and piles 
of empty crates that tilted at crazy 
angles along the cracked and oily 
sidewalks. Otherwise I would 

doubtless never have been 

sufficiently attentive to my 
surroundings to notice the 

newly-hung sign betokening the 
opening of Ormsby's Antiques. 

Here was a discovery capable of 
banishing any fear of an employer's 
ire. I have never been able easily 
to pass the open door of an antique 
dealer, since each seems to me an 
inviting portal to the past that I 
love. I have always considered my- 
self as one born out of his time, a 
misanthrope among men who extoll 
dull pragmatism and mechanistic 
mediocrity as the usurping gods of 
a decadent age. Antique furniture, 
whether elaborate or plain, polished 
or ill-kept, serves to link me with 
that treasured past I know from 
books and perhaps, I sometimes 
fancy, from some deeper recess of 
memory . 

I tried the knob, but the door 
was locked, much to my surprise. 
A posted sheet, which I only now 
noticed, indicated that the shop 
opened in the late afternoon. The 
proprietor had neglected to note any 



hour of closing. All this seemed to 
me singularly poor business. I 
guessed, then, that the establish- 
ment might be merely a hobby, a 
pet project for some retired or 
wealthy person who did not have to 
depend on steady profits. I marked 
the times and resolved to try the 
store again the same evening after 
work let out, though I did not much 
fancy the prospect of revisiting the 
isolated and dingy alley in the dark. 

As it happened I made it back to 
my desk only a minute or two late, 
and no one took any notice. My 
short-cut had worked. For the 
rest of the afternoon I found it 
difficult to concentrate on my as- 
signed drudgery for the eager ex- 
pectancy I felt. What frustration 
awaited me, then, when I found 
I was compelled to work late. Some 
minor emergency had called an office 
mate away, and his work simply had 
to be finished. But so did my own, 
and the result was that I stayed 
hours longer than customary. 

Naturally I assumed the little 
antique shop must long since have 
closed its doors again. Vet some 
odd instinct or hunch possessed 
me to pass by anyway, despite the 
imagined dangers of the late hour. 

I was amazed to find Ormsby's An- 
tiques open for business! The shop 
was dimly lit from within, and win- 
dow displays were illumined by or- 
nate table lamps that formed part of 
the merchandise. In my afternoon 
haste I had hardly noticed more 
than the sign featuring the name of 
the store and the sheet listing its 
business hours. Now I glowed with 
a kind of mixed wistfulness and 
vicarious pride: here were prime 

specimens of the taste and beauty 
of the beloved past. Their very 
existence seemed a rebuke to the 
tawdry and tedious modernity of 
the surrounding city block. 

An ornate hurricane lamp rested 
on a fine Empire pier table, whose 
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ormolu mountings, marble top, and 
polished mahogany grain gleamed 
in the warm illumination. In the 
other window rested an ornately 
carved and plush fainting couch of 
the same period. I stood thus trans- 
fixed until I reminded myself that 
more such treasures awaited me 

within . 

The tinny ring of the dangling 
shop bell announced my entrance, 
but the proprietor, Mr. Ormsby, 
was nowhere to be seen. No mat- 
ter: there were many other new 

and beautiful acquaintances to be 
made. I had entered a wonderland 
of antique, yet timeless, beauty. I 
could almost feel that I had entered 
the lost era with which I felt such 
kinship. I wandered slowly from 
item to item, here an intricately 
carved bedstand, there an oak side- 
board with stained glass doors. 
Many of the pieces were truly re- 
markable, more like museum exhibits 
that one would never expect to see 
offered for sale, and certainly not 
at the surprisingly reasonable prices 
being asked here. The number 
of pristine and unique pieces, not 
only of furniture, but also finely 
bound books and various types of 
mementoes was truly astonishing. 

As seemed somehow appropriate, 

I was no longer aware of the passage 
of time, so lost was I in contempla- 
tion and admiration; thus I do not 
remember how long it was before my 
host at length presented himself. 

"I see you love old things, too," 
said an aged but firm voice which 
rang with charm and urbanity even 
in so short a sentence. I turned to 
face a slightly stooped, thin old man 
with silver white hair and a well- 
trimmed moustache of the same color. 
He wore a rumpled tweed suit, com- 
plete with vest and watch chain, 
and sported both bow tie and steel- 
rimmed spectacles. He looked more 
like an absent-minded professor 
than a merchant, but I suppose his 
business really had more in common 
with the former role than the latter. 

Clearly he had been watching me 
from concealment (or perhaps I sim- 
ply had not noticed him) for some 
minutes, enjoying my own enjoyment 



of his antique gallery. I could tell 
this as easily from his demeanor as 
from his words, and I extended 
my hand to return his greeting. 

"Yes, indeed! You are Mr. Orms- 
by? I must tell you I have never 
seen the like of this in the many 
years I have puttered in antique 
stores. And I must say I am sur- 
prised, pleasantly of course, to 
find you open at this hour." 

Ormsby seemed not to hear my 
last remark but responded readily 
enough to my first. 

"Yes, yes. It all began as a 
hobby. Years ago, I inherited a 
good number of beautiful old pieces, 
and I just never could get enough 
of them. I had the means to buy 
what I wanted, and I’m afraid I 
overdid it. That's what my late 

wife used to say! And she was 

right, because I eventually ran out 
of space. That's when I got the 
idea for the store. I decided that I 
shouldn't keep all these precious 
things to myself. Even now, it's 
just a hobby. I want to share the 
beauty of the past." 

So I had been correct about that 
part of it. It was not his liveli- 
hood. I pressed on. 

"I somehow suspected that, Mr. 
Ormsby, but I doubted my theory 
once I saw the beautiful things you 
have here. They give every evi- 
dence that you trade with the best 
in the business. It hardly looks 
like the stock in trade of a dabbler. 
This marble bust of Charlemagne, 
for instance ..." 

He cut me off with a smile and 
a modest wave of the hand. 

"I told you, son, most of these 
things are from my own collection. 
Yes, there is quite a large stock, 
but I've been collecting for a long 
time. What about you, my young 
friend? Do you collect antiques?" 

"Oh, a few pieces, but really 
nothing to mention. You see, I 
only have some small rooms in an 
apartment building not far from 
here, and between the usurious 
rent and the tiny space available, I 
barely have room for the few items 
that used to be in my grandfather's 
house. I suppose their value is 



